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Suumary oF News 


John Bright on the Two Chief Curses of 
Europe. 


At Birmingham, recently, the following was 
the peroration of John Bright’s speech in Bing- 
ley Hall :— 

“May I ask you what, at this moment, are 
the two great curses of Europe? The one is 


the system of high tariffs, the war of tariffs; | 


and the other is the war of arms, of armies. 
The one is burdensome ; in fact, both are 


burdensome at all times ; the war of armies, at | 


times more than burdensome, if employed in 
destruction and slaughter. 


great armies of Europe. 


Yo. XXXVII. PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 1, 1883. 


eos 2972) 


If you were to} 
Stroy the tariffs of Europe, you would | 
y the pretence for the maintenance of the | 


No. 17. 


‘¢ But as I discuss it and consider it, the vis- 
ion seems to grow upon me. Nations would 
become one in interest, the very jealousies 
would vanish, as their ignorance of each other 
would vanish. If France and Germany in the 
year 1870—France and Prussia—if they had 
had no tariffs, if their people were trading 
from day to day between the two countries, as 
the French traded between the departments of 
France, and as we trade with Scotland, do you 
think it would have been possible to have 
brought these two great nations into a sanguin- 
ary war upon this stupid and foolish question, 
What prince in Europe shall be invited to 


8|occupy the throne of Spain? a question in 


which neither Prussia nor France, in my 
opinion, had the smallest possible interest ; 
and if thirty years ago Russia had had no tariff 
|more than we had—if all the productions of 
England and her manufactures could have 
gone freely to Russia, as the produce of Russia 
came freely to England, do you suppose it 
would have been possible, in our manufactur- 
ing population, to have excited the frenzy and 
the ferocity which were displayed during the 
continuance of that deplorable struggle ? 

‘« The fact is, neither emperors, nor kings, 
nor statesmen, nor the public press, will be 
able to bring nations into war, when those 
nations are united in their interest by perfect 
| freedom of interests between them. 

‘¢ And then the pretence for armies will be 
gone—I don’t mean the pretence for armies 
which may be necessary for internal peace in 
some cases, as in some degree a police force— 
but those vast armies of Europe, now four 
millions of men—four millions of men, I will 
|not say eating their own heads off, but eating 
other people’s heads off, living on the industry 
'of others, when they might be living honestly 
‘and happily at home upon their own industry. 

*¢ But when this shall come—and I think it 
will come—in that time the taxes upon all 
these peoples will be greatly lessened ; their 
comfort will be increased ; education, you may 
rely upon it, will be more general; and the 
barbarity and the cruelty which distinguish 
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Governments and people too much will be 
discouraged and denounced. In fact, if one 
may allow one’s imagination a little play, I 
should say that we should have not a new 
heaven, but we should have a new earth. It 
would not be geographically greater than it is 
at present, but it would be greater in wealth, 
in comfort, and in human happiness. Forgive 
me if I dream: it may be so, but I will believe 
in a better time; if Christianity be not a fable, 
as I believe and you believe that it is not, then 
that better time must come. 


‘Earth’s kmdreds shall not always sleep, 
The nations shall not always weep. 


— Herald of Peace. 


”? 


From London Christian, 1881. 
BELIEVE AND RECEIVE. 


x * * * x 


There remains another 
passage—Acts xix. It has been supposed, from 
this, that it was the anxious inquiry of the 
apostles to new converts ‘‘ Have you received 
the Holy Ghost?’ as though this did not 
result from believing on the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I venture to say that that was 
not what the Apostle Paul meant here. Look 
at the circumstances. We read in the 18th 
chapter that a certain Jew, named Apollos, 
came to Ephesus. He ‘‘ was instructed in the 
way of the Lord, and, being fervent in the 
spirit, he spake and taught diligently the things 
of the Lord, knowing only the baptism of John.” 
Two helpful people, Aquila and Priscilla, take 
this good man home, and expound to him the 
way of God more perfectly, after which he goes 
away to Corinth. By and by, Paul comes to 
Ephesus, and finds certain disciples, to whom 
he says—mnot ‘‘ Have ye received the Holy 
Ghost since ye believed? but—‘‘ Having be- 
lieved did ye receive the Holy Ghost? (Al- 
ford renders, ‘‘ Did ye receive the Holy Ghost 
when ye believed ?’’)—not implying that the 
receiving of the Holy Ghost was something 
separate from, and subsequent to, believing, 
but virtually raising the question as to what it 
was they did believe. 

They replied that they had not heard wheth- 
er there was any Holy Spirit—the Holy Ghost 
had not been mentioned. Why not? Because 
Apollos could not teach any more than he 
knew ; he had known and preached the bap- 
tism of John, unto which they had been bap- 
tized. Paul replies, ‘‘ John verily baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto 
the people that they should believe on Him 
which should come after him, that is, on Christ 
Jesus.”” As soon as they heard this they 
believed on Him—which they had not done 
before—and were baptized into His name. 

This narrative, so far from proving that 
there is a subsequence in time, after believing 


natu 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, before receiving the 
Holy Ghost, shows that as soon as ever 1 
did believe in the Lord Jesus Christ they re 
ceived the Holy Ghost. 

Since the above was published our Ney 
Version confirms the rendering of this passage 
by Alford, Tischendorf, Bengel and others, — 
*« Did ye receive the Holy Spirit when yeh. 
lieved ?”’ —Selected. 


oe 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Independent gives in a late number 
approximate statistics of the ‘* communicants” 
in the religious denominations of the Unite 
States. The Roman Catholics come first, with 
6,832,954; next the Methodists, 3,943,875; 
then the Baptists, 3,336,553; Presbyterian, 
966,437; Protestant Episcopalians, 351,699; 
Reformed Episcopalians, 243,825; Friend 
are estimated at 96,000. Including all the de 
nominations, the /adependent sums up, saying: 

‘*Here we have seventeen million anda 
quarter communicants, including the Catho. 
lic population, in a total population of 50, 
000,000. If we subtract the Catholic pop. 
ulation from the seventeen millions we have 
in round numbers 10,500,000 Protestant 
communicants. Three children and adhe 
rents to each communicant is not a large 
ratio. It is probably lower than the fact. Upon 
this basis the Protestant population is 42,000; 
ooo, to which add the Catholic population o 
6,832,000, and we have a total Christian popt- 
lation of 48,832,000, leaving the Jews, Mor 
mons and other classes besides the non-religiow 
to make up the small balance of 1,000,000, 
Is not this wonderfully encouraging when the 
complex character of our population is com 
sidered ?”” 


THE APPROPRIATIONS of the American Methe 
dist Episcopal General Missionary Committe 
for next year, including Home and Foreign 
Missions, clerical expenses, &c., amount 1 
about $780,000. 


E. A. Harris, of Fitchburg, Mass., is et 
deavoring to raise $18,000 for the construction 
and equipment of a proposed mission railway 
car. The car is to be built in Wilmingto, 
Del. It is to contain three divisions —a kitchet, 
with conveniences for cooking and eating; ! 
sleeping apartment, and a parlor, or audient 
room, in which to hold meetings. This's to 
be furnished with camp-chairs, and is to set 
fifty persons comfortably. ‘This car is thus 
be a place for religious meetings, and also 
furnish a temporary home for the evangeliss 
and Christian workers. It is to be run intothe 
various cities and railroad centres through the 
country, remaining for a time in each, while 
religious meetings and work are carried 00, 
Bibles distributed, &c. It is also proposed! 
run the car out on the western frontier, along 
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the new railroads, stopping in the new settle- 
ments, where Gospel work is greatly needed. 
The ownership of the car is to be divided into 
1800 shares of $10 each. 


D. L. Moopy anv I. P. SANKEY are again 
laboring with success in Great Britain. Early 
in Eleventh month meetings were held in 
Islington, London, attended by 4,000 to 6,000 
persons. 


Or 80 millionaires in San Francisco, it is 
said that only one is a member of a Protestant 
church. 


ree 


THE COST OF ARMIES. 


A French economist, M. Neymarck, makes 
sme calculations in the Journal des Econo- 
mistes touching the present cost of keeping 
the peace in Europe generally, the bearing of 
which on the great problem of poverty which 
we discuss elsewhere, is obvious. They are 
startling enough for those who are uneasy—as 
many are—about the stability of our present 
social organization, and about the progress of 
communistic ideas. There is now spent an- 
nually in Europe on the maintenance of fleets 
and armies nearly $900,000,000; nearly 
3,200,000 men are kept under arms, and 1,800 
ships, most of them very costly, are devoted 
to military purposes. In this no account is 
taken of the loss caused by the withdrawal of 
these men, all in the flower of their youth, 
from industrial pursuits. Moreover, every 
European country now has an enormous debt, 
contracted wholly, or almost wholly, for war or 
preparation for war, and the annual charges on 
this are nearly equal in amount to the annual 
cost of the army and navy. For instance, 
England spends annually on the army and 
navy (about) $142,000,000; on the interest of 
the public debt $156,000,000. Italy spends 
$52,000,000 on her army and navy, and $71,- 
900,000 on her debt. Russia spends $178,000,- 
000 on her army and navy, and $160,c00,000 
on her debt. Austria spends $63,000,000 on 
her army and navy, and $113,000,000 on her 
debt. France spends’ $160,000,000 on her 
amy and navy, and $150,000,000 on her debt, 
and so on, all through the list. The rule is, 
that every country spends nearly the same 
amount on the army and navy that it has to 
raise for the interest on its debt. The small 
slates, like Denmark, Holland, and Sweden, 
who know that they could not keep the field 
for a week against any great Power, run just 
the same rig as Germany, or France, or Russia. 
If the United States kept up an army on the 
‘ame scale, in proportion to population, as 
Europe taken as a whole, we should now have 
$90,000 men under arms, not-counting reserves 
of any kind. If we followed the example of 


ihe great military states, we should have more 
hearly a million. 


The public debts of Europe, too, have near- 
ly doubled in fifteen years; that is, they have 
risen from $13,200,000,000 to $21,600,000,- 
ooo. The cost of government has risen in 
ten years 50 percent. At the present rate of 
progress, in fifty years, or even in twenty-five, 
there must be a great social or financial cata- 
strophe of some kind; for the simple reason that 
the tillers of the soil, on whom these prodigious 
burdens rest, will not be able to stand them. 
Moreover, these great fleets and armies are not 
maintained, as the Roman legions were, to 
protect the civilized world from barbarians or 
to clear the seas of pirates. We have no longer 
Goths or Huns , Turks or Tartars to fear. ‘They 
are maintained by highly civilized Christian 
men simply as a defence against other highly 
civilized Christian men.— Zhe Watton. 


=> 


CIVILIZED BARBARITY. 


The Indians in Alaska believe that when 
any one is killed intentionally or accidentally, 
his spirit does not rest in peace till the person 
by whom death was caused, or his friends, pay 
over to the relatives of the deceased person 
200 blankets—a blanket being the Indian 
measure of value, meaning $3. An Indian 
was killed by the accidental explosion of a 
mortar, and a demand was made on the 
United States for 200 blankets accordingly. 
But they were given to understand that United 
States laws were different from the Indian laws, 
no blankets or $600 could be given. The Indians 
then seized two white men, and held them as 
hostages till 200 blankets were paid. The 
commander of theship *‘ Adams”’ then sent 
word that the men must be restored, and 200 
blankets besides, within a certain time, or he 
would blow their village down. It did not 
come within a certain time, when the com- 
mander sent word that he would now demand 
400 blankets. The Indians, getting frightened 
at the big ship, returned the two men and two 
hundred blankets—but the commander sent 
word that ‘their great father in Washington 
always kept his word, and having demanded 400 
blankets must have them.”” As they did not 
immediately respond, the ship opened fire on 
the poor wretches, and the village was blown 
to pieces._-E.xchange. 


THE ELECTRICiAN is a handsome Monthly, of 
24 large pages, containing a great deal of inter- 
esting information, We glean from it afew items, 

A glossograph, or ¢a/k-wrifer, has been in- 
vented by Gentilliof Berlin. A writer says of it: 

“This instrument, it appears, was shown at 
Munich last year. Since then it has been much 
improved. The glossograph is a very trifling 
looking apparatus, but it is almost magical in its 
operation. Its function, then, is to reproduce 
speech automatically as soon as it is uttered. 
Having been first placed in the mouth of the 
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speaker, it is then brought into contact with the| tric machines, distant some 14 kilometres rt) 
roof of the mouth, the tongue, and the lips. The! miles), over the zrial telegraph wires. The power 
glossograph is next connected with an electro-| was measured on the brake of the receiving ma. 
magnetic registering apparatus, which registers|chine. This experiment, however remarkable in 
every sound automatically as soon as it is uttered. | itself, will have no industrial importance if it jg 
The characters thus produced are about the most | going to stop there. It is admitted that machines 
comical looking gallimatias that I have ever seen, | that can transmit sufficient power for the needs of 
but they are said to be easily read off by the in-| the work shop, have yet to be built; and here 
ventor, who, I fear, is likely for some time to re- | there is no use in denying, lies the whole difficulty, 
tain the monopoly of this peculiar art.” “T am far from concluding, that 20 or 30 horse. 
That, with all our boasted knowledge, science } power can as yet be sent to a long distance by 
has its limits, is shown by the following incident : | electricity. Electric machines of this power can 
“ What, then, is Electricity 2—The Corean em-| now be seen working at the Vienna Exposition 
bassy have been busy sight-seeing among the | (the first trial took place Sept. 19), but. they are 
great barbarians of the outside world, in this| placed near one another. I think it proper to in. 
country ; and carefully jot what wonders are seen | sist upon these details, so that my readers may 
and heard by them, in a note-book. When they! not be tempted to believe that the problem of 
were escorted through the Western Union Build- | electric transmission to long distances has been 
ing in New York they were highly entertained. | really solved. Hitherto, great horse power has 
The New York Hera/d thus relates an incident} been trasnmitted to a short distance, and small 
of So Kiang Pom, the secretary of the legation: | power to long distances, and that is the whole of 
“ The electrical machinery was considered the | the matter.” 
most wonderful thing the Coreans had seen.| Carl Hering wriies thus from Vienna : 
They could understand the mechanism, but the| ‘The number of things ‘ made’ by electricity 
current of electricity could not be explained to| here are both interesting and amusing. In the 
them satisfactorily. The pneumatic tubes, too, | Austrian exhibit are two large glass cases contain. 
were regarded with wonder and admiration. The|ing two sets of the same plants, started at the 
secretary of the legation, who -was always very | same time; the one having received sunlight 
quiet and never lost an opportunity to make a/ only, while the other was illuminated by the in- 
few notes in a book carried for the purpose, wrote | candescent light, the plants being without light 
down a great deal about the electrical system, | only two hours out of the twenty four, Those in 
and then threw a great deal of zest into the| the second case average two and three times the 
general conversation by asking, through the in-j size of the similar plants in the other case, many 
terpreter, the simple question : of them containing flowers and buds, while those 
“* What, then, is electricity ?’ in the first case are not yet beginning to bud, The 
“After everybody had talked for fully five | exhibitor thinks he can more than pay the ex- 
minutes in attempting to explain that nobody | pense of the light (produced by batteries) by the 
knew exactly what electricity was, So Kiang Pom | greater amount of flowers produced. Perhaps we 
put up his pencil and gazed mournfully at the | will soon be able to eat electrical strawberries 
uncompleted chapter in his book.” and watermelons, at our Christmas dinners, and 
Philipp Reiss, of Germany, is asserted by Pro- | order flowering century plants at short notice,’ 
fessor Sylvanus Thompson and others to have 
invented a successful telephone, twenty years , | 
ago ; comprising all that is essential in the tele-| THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE is the name o 
phones of Bell and other inventors of to-day. a new monthly, whose first number has been re- 
Alex, Volta, in 1778, contrived a gas-fis/o/, in ceived. It contains short sketches of twenty-six 
which explosion was produced by an electric} men and women, each with an electrotype por 
spark, After various modifications (one of them | trait. The personages chosen are such as almost 
the electrical cannon used in the lecture-room), everbody is more or less interested about i? 
about the year 1845, Lenoir devised a gas engine, | Luther and his wife Catharine ; Bismarck ; 
in which the power stroke of the piston was pro-| Phonso XII, of Spain; Henry Villard ; sree 
duced by the explosive combustion of confined | Governors of States; authors, &c., at 
gases, and he endeavored to produce the ignition | including even the murderer of the ae ; 
by the electric spark. But no electric source then | Carey. Considering the natural popular porene 
available seemed adaptable to the purpose, and | for information concerning people weet 
it remained for Riair, by the application of the| are almost daily in the papers, it woul i — 
dynamo electric machine, to thus effect the explo- | likely that this enterprise of the Pictoria sful 
sion, which in the gas engine regulated in speed | Ciated Press of New York might be a succes 
and power by the adjustment of its explosive fuel, | ON¢- 
is required at every power stroke of the piston, lerk 
and to progress toward a realization of the appar-| A Fragment from the Life of James Cler 
ently prophetic ambition of Lenoir, namely, the Maxwell. 
adaptation of the gas engine to all practical pur- : 
re : g F . How earnestly he now set himself to make 
A French correspondent of the Zjectsician| the most of life in a religious sense appeals 
writes, among other things, that— from a sort of aphorism on conduct which he 
““M. Marcel Deprez was the first to have the| wrote down originally for his own use, and 


idea of transmitting several horse-power to a dis- : i ift to 
“se oe ae 5 unicated as a parting gl 
tance by electricity. He showed the possibility afterwards comm oom P 


of the matter at Munich, then in Paris, and now his friend Farrar (now Canon of Wesel 
at Grenoble, where, for the first time, a seven| Who was about to become a master rit in 
horse-power has been transmitted with two elec-| borough School. Asa record of the sp! 
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bi clicseintscaiacnaiia 
shich Maxwell entered at three and twenty on 
his independent career, this fragment is of 
atraordinary value : 

1854, aged 23: He that would enjoy life and 
xt with freedom must have the work of the 
day continually before his eyes. Not yester- 
day's work, lest he fall into despair, nor to- 
norrow’s, lest he become a visionary—not 
that which ends with the day, which is a world- 
lywork, nor yet that only which remains to 
dernity, for by it he cannot shape his actions. 

“Happy isthe man who can recognize in the 
work of to-day a connected portion of the 
work of life and an embodiment of the work 
of Eternity. The foundations of his confidence 
we unchangeable, for he has been made a 
prtaker of Infinity. He strenuously works 
out his daily enterprises because the present is 
given him for a possession. 
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‘¢Then you do not put him ina cage?” 
asked the reporter. 

‘¢Qh, never,’’ was the response. ‘‘ The 
run of the house has been his since he came 
into it. Of course, in this warm weather 
many of the windows are open, but he will 
not fly out into the street nor into the large 
yard below into the church which lies on the 
east side of the study. But here he does go,”’ 
added Miss Weed, as she led the way through 
the dining room and pointed out of the raised 
windows. ‘There was a large yard in view, 
with arbors, running vines and a profusion of 
other foliage. ‘‘Other pigeons come here 
frequently and our pet sometimes joins them, 
but he seems to take no pleasure in the free- 
dom they enjoy, and sits with drooping head 
| while they fly about or perch beside him and 
coo. He seldom remains long with his fellow 


“Thus ought man to be an impersonation of | birds, but comes back through one of the 


the divine process of nature, and to show forth 
the union of the infinite with the finite, not 
sighting his temporal existence, remembering 
that in it only is individual action possible, nor 
yetshutting out from his view that which is 


ternal, knowing that Time is a mys‘ery which | 


man cannot endure to contemplate until eternal 
Truth enlighten it.’’ 


oo 


THURLOW WEED’S PIGEON. 


How are you progressing with the biography 
of your father?’’ a Zelegram reporter asked 
: daughter of the late Thurlow Weed to- 
ay. , 

Just then the pigeon that was Mr. Weed’s 
pet about six years alighted on the reporter’s 
shoulder and, cheerily cooing, peered round 
into his face. Suddenly the bird became dumb 
and flew into an adjoining room. 

“He has done that to every gentleman that 
has come into the house. since father died,” 
aid Miss Weed with a sigh. ‘* He takes most 
kindly to General Bowen, who visits me occas- 
ionally and who has been in feeble health some 
time and walks slowly. ' The bird will coo and 
ly to the Genera!’s shoulder, but when he sees 
isnot my father he will stop his cooing and 
fnd some other perch. Since the day that 
father’s remains were carried away the affection- 
ate creature has been seeking for his master. 
He flies through every room in the house and 
fiirly haunts the library, where father spent 
most of the time with his pet.”’ 

“He will tread over every inch of space on 
the lounge and then go to the rug, over which 
he will walk repeatedly as if in expectation of 
his dead master’s coming. He invariably does 
this at meal times, when our table is set in 
the back parlor, of which we now make a 


—_ room. He can see our table from the 
. 


| windows and begins his search again through 
| the house for my father.”"-- Our Dumb Animals. 


—- 


SCHOOL. 


NoOTEs FROM SCHOOLS.—The following items 
are from the Student : 
Damascus Academy, Ohio, commenced fall 
| term on the 3d inst. It has an attendance of about 
| sixty students. The work of the term is pro- 
jgressing quite satisfactorily. Relation between 
_ teacher and students very pleasant, with promise 
| of a profitable year to students. 
| ISRAEL P, HOLE. 
Oakwood Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y.— 
We have eighty-five scholars in all, This year 
| there has been a considerable amount of new fur- 
|niture purchased, and a good deal of repairing 
done, so that internadly, | think the buildings 
were never before in so good a condition. 
J. L. Pope. 
| Bloomingdale Academy, [ndiana.—We opened 
| this year fifty per cent. ahead of our last year’s 
‘record ; we now enroll ninety-three. We have no 
| primary department, fully one-half are studying 
| beyond the common school branches. 
| D. W. DENNIS. 
Penn College, Jowa, has opened with fifty in the 
College, and sixty-four in the Preparatory. Prof, 
'C, E. Tebbetts has been made Professor of Mathe- 
matics, and Erasmus Haworth, a graduate of 
Kansas University, who spent a year in post- 
graduate work in Johns Hopkins, has been made 
Professor of Natural Science. B, TRUEBLOOD. 
| 


| THE following preamble and resolution were 
unanimously adopted by the New York State 
Board of Charities, at a meeting held lately: 
|‘ Whereas, Teaching cookery by professional 
| persons of experience has become, in many sec- 
tions of this State, part of the education of young 
females for the practical duties of life, enabling 
those thus educated to obtain without difficulty 
well paid positions in families, and placing them 
more readily in the ranks of the self-supporting : 
“ Resolved, That this Board recommends to all 
orphan asylums in this State, having females 
under their care, to have instruction in cooking 
given to the older girls by competent persons, 
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from time to time as opportunities may present, 
as now done in many other schools not coming 
under the head of asylums.” 


WHEN Haverford School was changed to acol- 
lege, in a copy of its “laws” we find the follow- 
ing: “Its promoters have seen with deep regret 
the demoralizing influences of college life; they 
knew the importance of liberal and systematic 
study, ‘but they felt that even such advantages 
were too dearly purchased by exposure to temp- 
tations which in many cases had resulted in the 
ruin of young men.” 

If this was true thirty years ago, itis none the 
less true now. The record of morals, at least in 
the large Eastern colleges, is no better now than 
then. It is so bad that we would consider the 
risk too great for a young man to take if we were 
not sure of his strength of will and inclination to 
resist the tendencies. It is pretty evident to us 
that a promiscuous number of young men under 
twenty years of age cannot be placed together, 
free from restrictions, without the bad ones leading 
the weaker ones astray. We also believe that 
the time is near at hand when this 1s becoming so 
evident to parents that there will be a change in 
college regulations The universities will ad- 
vance their requisitions so as to include only men 
of an age to take care of themselves, and the 
lower grades will cease to copy the freedom and 
attempt to do the work of the universities. The 
contrel which is being exercised over games of 
latter years by a number of prominent colleges, 
the increased care of and the new experiments in 
college government in various places, show the 
increased interest in the subject and the tendency 
of the times.— Editorial in Student. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the idea of giving women 
a university education would have been scouted 
as absurd. Twenty years ago, when a few en- 
thusiasts began to talk of it, it was met with 
ridicule, or with arguments that education was 
not needed for women, or would injure them and 
destroy all she feminine graces. Now this hostil- 
ity has so completely vanished that its existence 
is scarcely remembered. People take the colleges 
for women, the admission of women to examina- 
tions, as a matter of course; even the comic 
papers have ceased to make jokes on the subject 
A lictte of that sentimental interest which induced 
the Cambridge undergraduates, who walked out 
te see Girton College being built, to ask the 
brickiayers to let them place a brick in the rising 
wali, still lingers, and makes people more earn- 
est im working and subscribing for women’s 
colleges than they would be for men's; but other- 
wise the sexes stand pretty much on a level in 
this matter. People of all ranks, all political or 
religious opinions, send their daughters. At this 
moment the principal of one of the two halls of 
which Newnham consists is a daughter of the 
Prime Minister, while her predecessor was a niece 
of the Marquis of Salisbury. The principal of 
Girton is a niece of the late Lord Lawrence, the 
famous Governor-General of India. Of the 
students a fair proportion belong to the wealthy 
classes, while a somewhat larger proportion mean 
to take teaching as their profession, and doin fact 
{until they marrv), obtain places as teachers in 
those high-schools for girls which have sprung up 
in our large towns of late years, and which in 
turn help to feed the women’s colleges by raising 
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ee 
the level of and the taste for education. Though 
there is no reason to think that the number of 
university students will ever become nearly g 
large among women as it is among men, we ex. 
pect it to-go on steadily increasing, and regard 
Girton and Newnham as only the earliest amon 
the many seats of female learning that are likely 
to arise in England.—Correspondence of th 
Nation. 


oe 


MEMORIAL. 


When a life of usefulness and devotion to the 
cause of humanity is closed, it seems fitting that 
those who have been intimately associated with 
it should give expression to their feelings of loss 
in such removal. 

Our beloved friend, Ann Jess, has been called 
hence, and while we feel that no words of ours 
can add to the beauty of a life, spent like hers in 
willing self-sacritice for the poor and helpless, it 
is our privilege to record our appreciation of it, 
With her it was no sudden impulse created by the 
knowledge of distress and suffering in special 
cases and as suddenly dying away, but a steady 
perseverance in the cause she had espoused, lead- 
ing her to extend a helping hand, not only in this 
institution {of which she was one of the earliest 
members), but to the needy in every direction, 

As increasing years brought feebleness of 
frame, never robust, her sympathies lost none of 
their activity, but continued to flow forth toward 
those in whose interest she had so long and so 
faithfully labored; truly placing “her soul in 
their souls’ stead ;” and while her mission on earth 
was with the poor and lowly, we cannot doubt 
that having finished the work assigned her, she 
was prepared to enter into her Heavenly Master's 
rest. Tuos. H. McCOLLIN, Secretary. 

Sent to the Friends’ Review by direction of the 
Board of Managers of the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons,held Tenth mo, roth, 1883 


-— o- 


Women’s Foreign Mission Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 





At the monthly meeting of this Association, held 
on the 13th inst., there were over fifty Friends inat- 
tendance. Julia L. Ballenger, a member of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, who is going out from 
the Association as teacher and missionary, to 
assist Samuel A. Purdie in his work in Mexico, 
was present. She very feelingly spoke a few 
words to the Association, telling of the drawing of 
her heart from her early years to such service for 
the Lord. She said the joy of going out to work 
for Him enabled her to leave all her beloved ones 
with a happy, cheerful spirit, and to look without 
fear upon the trials and privations that she would 
probably experience. She recalled the promise 
which was of old given to Joshua, “ As I was with 
Moses, so I will be with thee ; I will not fail thee, 
nor forsake thee; be strong and of a good 
courage,” and said it had been much impressed 
upon her mind, with a sense that it would be true 
to her also. Many hearts were moved in sym- 
pathy, and prayer was fervently offered for het 
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| preservation, and that the blessing of the 
would accompany her labors. 
A letter to the Association from Ibraham Tass, 
the superintendent of Friends’ schools on Mount 
Lebanon, was read. He described the needy 
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condition of the little girls in the school at Man- 
gurich, supported by the Association, and gave 
the encouraging belief that through the instruction 
received in this and other schools, the cloud of 










eX. : 
rd superstition and degradation that fills the homes 
ng fom of these children is being lifted, and the kingdom 


of Christ gaining entrance. 





| 


jurious to the plant exposed the whole day to it. 
It is this exposure, more than anything else, that 
makes the strawberry so shert-lived. Its habit in 
|its natural state is to be protected by the grass, 
| Cultivation deprives it of this advantage. If set 
| Close to a building, three rows about two feet apart 
| may be planted, the hills about the same distance 








the A letter from Eli Jones was also read, giving | in the row. The larger sorts, like the Sharpless 
he information that the girls at Jiffley had sent to! and the CHartes Downing, should have a little 
te Friends on Mt. Lebanon a request that a! more space, as the hills yearly expand, leaving 
ghool might be established at the former place. less space between. 

The revision of Chas, Forster’s Story of the| The best soil is a deep sandy loam, with clay 
Gospel, and the translation of it into Arabic, in-| enough to prevent leaching. If a clay soil, it 
irestingly claimed the attention of the Associa-! should have enough sand given it, say a coat two 
tion, Permission had been given by the author or three inches thick, and thoroughly mixed with 
0 the committee having the work in charge, to | the soil to the depth of at least twelve inches, Of 
make for publication outside of the United States | course there is to be good drainage, which, if the 


| 
| 























ay alterations in the text considered desirable, | 
ad these alterations were before the meeting. | 
They chiefly related to the spiritual views held by | 
Friends concerning the ordinances. The work is | 
now ready for translation, and is only waiting for | 
he receipt of sufficient money to carry it on. 

The meeting closed under a feeling of thank- 
fulness for the opportunity given to do something, 










deemer’s kingdom, and with a renewed belief | 
that the work of the Association was owned and 


















however small, towards the extension of the Re- | 


building has a cellar, is thus secured, Make the 
soil moderately rich, and keep it so. Keep the 
ground well cultivated, and keep off all runners 
as they appear. This is necessary if the plants 
are to be perpetuated and the hills enlarged, 


| Then new crowns will be formed on the outside 


of the hill, the old ones in the centre dying out, 
| leaving a circle of living plants which yearly en- 
larges, its leaves hiding the bare centre and ex- 
tending outwardly, making a large and con- 
stantly enlarging round hill, its productiveness 
keeping pace with the enlargement. It is not an 
|uncommon thing with me to pick a pint of ripe 
| fine fruit from a hill at one picking. ThisI did for 
ithe first time at the fourth year from planting, 
'with larger yields since then, the present being 
| the seventh year, the hills larger and more pro- 
ductive now than at any previous time.— Country 
Gentleman. 


—_——_—__—_-2-— -— 


YounG Foiks’ WHys AND WHEREFORES: A 
Story. By UNCLE LAwrencE. Philada., J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1884. 

To those of us who, in our early life, delighted 

























































































































n. blessed by Him who alone can qualify for service 
7 ‘ inthe great harvest field. 
yard -— 
d so RURAL. 
il in —-— 
earth THE SOUTHERN PINE.—The Southern pine belt, 
loubt Mrunning through nine States, is believed to have 
, She contained, at the end of the census year, not less 
ster's HMian 255 billion feet of merchantable pine, or | 
ry. tnough to last, at the rate of consumption of that 
of the JM year, some two hundred and fifty years, 
| and #% The value of this great body of timber is enor- 
1833 nous, and must have an important influence in| 
teveloping the material prosperity of the South. 
<i But because Southern forests contain a greater | 
amount of pine than they have been supposed to 
contain, the almost total destruction of the white | 
held Meee of the North is none the less a national ca- 
‘ia: amity. The Southern forests produce no pine | 
North Mg'tch can take the place of white pine. The 
fom [etleaved pine, of which the forests of the 
ry, to Southern coast are largely composed, is one of | 
exico, [a Most valuable timber-trees. The wood of no | 
fen her pine at all equals it in strength or fitness for 
ing of ilkinds of heavy construction. It is, however, | 
‘ce for Mae OMpared with white pine, difficult to work, | 
work (gv ecially when seasoned, and so full of resin as | 
jones M2 Unt for those uses to which white pine is | 
ithout ’etsally applied, The yellow pine of Arkan- 
would fg Which also covers much of Louisiana and | 
romise *™ Texas, is a valuable building material, | 
1s with though inferior to the long-leaved pine in 
‘1 thee, e"sth, and without the peculiar qualities of the | 
- good white pine. The destruction of the white pine 
aa vill deprive Eastern America of her most avail- 
be true > a all things considered, most generally 
1 sym able lumber, and Southern pine, whatever its 
for het “© Can never take its place: 
e Lord # STRAWBERRY CULTIVATION.—The most suc- 
‘tssful way to raise strawberries on a small scale 
Tasso, HS" plant on the east side of a building, in order 
‘Mount f° Stcure the afternoon shade, avoiding thus the 
needy J“ of the sun, which is then greatest, and is in- 








|ally put to their elders from time to time. 


in Peter Parley, or even those who, much later, 
have enjoyed the Rollo books, this appears to be 


}a more than sufficiently sumptuous book, in 


paper, binding and illustrations, It is evidently 
meant, however, for young folks who are well off 
in this world, 

The story is no more than enough to give some 
personal interest to the matters talked about, be- 
ween Annie, her uncle Lawrence and her brother 
Paul. Its purpose is to give information, by an- 
swering in a simple and pleasing way the ques- 
tions which the “ little hindering things” natur- 
The 
subjects are various ;—as snow, rain, the seasons, 
the earth, planets and sun, fire, the air, balloons, 
the telegraph, thunder and lightning, steam, &c. 
The illustrations are varied and lively, adding 
much to the pleasantness of the book. 

On the whole the author's (or translator's, as it 
is partly from a French juvenile) task has been 
well performed; although we have seen more 
| knowledge conveyed in some smaller books, with- 
| out any more danger of wearying the attention of 
| young readers. The style might, in some places, 
| be improved by more Saxon simplicity. At least 

a few of those of Annie’s age would understand 
better some other words than “ constantly ascend- 
ing,” “invisible,” “ organs,” “‘ substances,” “ re- 
duced,” “contracts and expands,” “transform,” 

“impregnate,” &c. Ifa real Annie had read the 

book before it was printed, ber questions would 
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probably have suggested changing some of these. 
Still, the “ Whys and Wherefores ” will be a very 
acceptable present to many of the young folks, 
and, by partly satisfyihg, will tend to increase 
their thirst for knowledge. 
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FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER, for Tenth 
Its editorial 
article dwells upon the need, for the future pros- 
perity of the Society of Friends, that its unity be 
maintained, through recognition of its distinctive 
views and principles, as well as of those held in 
common by all evangelical denominations, Ci- 


month, 1883, has been received, 


tations are made, on this topic, from two recent 


American essays; that of Thomas Kimber, read 


before the Educational Conference at Richmond, 


and that published with the title ‘“‘ The Question 


of To-Day in the Society of Friends,” 


“ Thoughts on Some Modes of Congregational 
Worship” is the title of a very instructive paper 


in this number of the Zxaminer, by Edward F. 
Sewell. It is too solidly written to be presented 
in abstract, but its leading ideas appear in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 


“To worship being a felt need of our human 
nature, the Law and Christianity alike deal not 
with the abstract principle, but with the revelation 
to man of the Being to be worshipped, and the 
mode of approaching Him for this purpose ; z. ¢., 
they teach us first that that Being is God only; 
secondly, that He must be approached through 
sacrifice, which forms therefore, it seems to me, 
the ritual of worship, or that which expresses out- 
wardly the need of the soul in its spiritual ap- 
proach to a spiritual Being infinitely hoher and 
superior to itself. The Law and the Gospel are 
alike the complete answer to the question so for- 
cibly put by the Prophet—‘ Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord and bow myself before the 
High God ?’” 

“What the altar of sacrifice for'the atonement 
of sin was to the Hebrew worshipper, the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord is to the Christian worshipper. 
The Holy Place of the presence of God can only 
be entered by sacrifice, because man is essentially 
sinful and God is perfectly holy ;—in other words, 
sin must be condemned and the sinner forziven 
before man’s worship can be accepted by God. 
The thank-offering must come after the sin-offer- 
ing, not before it.” 

“ Quakerism was much more a change of wor- 
ship than of doctrine ; a change of worship in its 
deepest and truest sense, permeating the whole 
life of the individual, as well as the congregation. 
We need have no hesitation in affirming that, as 
regards the worshipping congregation, largely 
even as regards most of the individual members 
of congregations, Friends realized more of the 
real presence of Christ in their midst, and lived 
nearer to God in their lives, and were more sus- 
tained and guided by His Spirit than others, de- 


































cause they realized more what it was to worship 
God in spirit and in truth,” 

“They appear to have adopted the practice of 
meeting in silence as the only possible natural 
outcome of their views. It could not be in obe. 
dience to any supposed command in the Bible, 
though in their writings they attempted to show, 
not always successfully, that it was not incon. 
sistent with the practice of the early church, That 
it was not at all inconsistent with the principles of 
the Christian religion they had no difficulty in 
proving. With that clear intelligent grasp of the 
essential doctrine of Christian worship—that where 
two or three even are gathered together in Christ's 
name He is with them there, which was a leading 
characteristic of the Friends; and with the clear 
and equally strong perceptien of the truth that 
there is now no human priesthood distinct from 
that which appertains to each member of Christ's 
church as he appropriates, by faith, the one sacri- 
fice of atonement, or offers from his heart to God 
in reverent thankfulness the gratitude which he 
feels; and with the conviction that Christ is the 
only High Priest of His people and the officiating 
Head in every assembly of His church met in 
His name ; what could they do but meet in silence 
when meeting one another for the express pur- 
pose of worship? It was ¢hen, and I firmly be- 
lieve that it is #ow, and ever will be, the natural 
attitude of reverent spiritual worship wherever the 
thought of our position before God is intelligently 
uppermost.” 

“ Whilst the health of the church may be main- 
tained and the knowledge of Christian truth pro- 
moted by the frequent assembling of Christians 
together on the old synagogue basis of intellectual 
religious education, in which the reading of the 
sacred Scriptures and exhortation, with singing 
and vocal prayer, are practised according toa 
judicious and Christian arrangement, worship, in 
its higher sense, with the privilege of direct con- 
gregational communion with God, belongs to that 
of which the old Temple worship of the Hebrew 
Theocracy was the type.” 

“ The knowledge of the best way often puffeth 
up, but Charity—true Love, buildeth up, Let us, 
therefore, apply that passage we have so aptly 
incorporated into our ‘ General Advices’ to all 
members of Christ's church everywhere— En- 
deavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.’” 


“Notes on China and the Chinese,” from per 
sonal observation, follow, by Fortescue Fox. 
There is special interest in the concluding remark 
of this paper, that the Chinese may be compared, 
among the nations, to the ‘working class” of 
large cities. In this capacity they have filled the 
whole East; it is not improbable they may some 
day find a footing in the West also. 
“Pontefract Monthly Meeting” is the subject 
of some curious reminiscences by Albert Lenney, 
going back, with the aid of old records, as far as 
the seventeenth century. 

After a short devotional poem on “ Submission,’ 
by S. Beck, comes an article by Mary E. Beck, 
on “Christ as our Brother.” This is a sequel ‘ 
previous papers by the same author, viz., “ God, 
our Father,” and “The Maternal Aspect of God's 
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love.” Then follows an elaborate article en- “Gleanings of the Gospel in Leviticus,” by C. 
iiled * Notes on the Tabernacle: its Formation | E. Smith, is the last essay; and the number con- 
yd Typical Character ;” by Charles Wilson. | cludes with several short but judicious ‘“ Notices 
Next, a poem, “‘ The AZolian Harp,” by A. F. F.; of Books Received.” 

and then a deeply interesting review of the life of 
flizabeth Payson Prentiss, author of “ Stepping 
Heavenward,” by Matilda Sturge. In the stages of 
this remarkable- woman's experience and menta 
progress, we find reflected some phases of thought 
and feeling prominent in the religious world 
during our generation. Her journal at the age 
of twenty-one shows a clear apprehension of 
the shallowness of some religious professions, 
Quoting a young lady under her care as a pupil, 
she says: “She did not think continued acts of 
faith in Christ necessary ; she had believed on 
Him once, and now He would save her whatever 
she did ; and she was not going to torment herself 
to live so very holy a life,” &c. On this Eliza- 
beth Prentiss remarks: “I dare not believe—I 
would not for a universe believe—that my very 
sense of safety in the love of Christ is not to be 
the very sense that shall bind me in grateful self- 


THERE IS A BAPTISM of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with the Holy Spirit ; which He promised His dis- 
ciples should not only be received by them (Acts 
i. 5), but also, through His power, it should be 
theirs to impart to others (Matt. xxviii. 18 —20) in 
discipling the nations for Him. So we read, Acts 
x. 44, that “while Peter yet spoke.... the Holy 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word.” In 
Acts viii. 17, we are told that those upon whom 
the Apostles laid their hands received the Holy 
Ghost. And in Acts xix. (as we are reminded in 
a selection on another page of our present num- 
ber) Paul asks of the disciples at Ephesus, who 
had before known only John’s baptism, ‘‘ Did ye 
receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed ?” 

Evidently, therefore, He who, when He gave 
the “ great commission” to His disciples (mean- 
™ : ; ing to extend it through and beyond them to all 
renunciation wholly to His SEIVICE. ... 242s. 0, ++ | who shall believe in His name), said, “Lo, I am 
Oh, it is because I believe—fully believe that I | with you alway, even unto the end of the world,” — 
shall be saved through Christ—that I want to! giq afterwards confer the power of the Holy 
be like Him here upon earth.” Several years | Spirit along with their preaching and teaching ; 
later, the effect upon her mind of “a theory of| 5, that men were thereby baptized “into the 
sanctification which has been extensively taught | name of the Father, and of the Son and of the 
on both sides of the Atlantic,” was bewildering, Holy Ghost.” Thus the Gospel became indeed 


bringing her under bitter trial of soul; as she | the « power of God unto salvation to all them 
could not find that theory applicable to her own | that believe.” And thus it is now, with all those 
case, She concluded, after this trouble, that the 


: ; | who are authorized to preach or to teach in His 
doctrine of “ Holiness through Faith,” as recently | .4me 
taught by its special advocates, is contrary to —_———-o—___——_ 


Scripture and experience. Yet she had a clear; THE INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION CONVEN- 
and real attainment of the higher Christian life; | rion appointed several months ago to be held in 
as is shown by these expressions : this city Eleventh mo, 22d, was, by the Washing- 

“] think there is such a thing as peace of con-|ton League, first postponed indefinitely, some 
science even in this life. I do not mean careless | weeks since, and then, quite lately, announced to 
peace, or heedless peace ; I mean calm conscious | meet on the 27th instant, These changes are to 


ness of an understanding, so to speak, between | he regretted; as the uncertainty resulting is not 
the soul and its Lord. A wife, for instance, may | f bl Saisie dail Casabiaaee 
say and do things to her husband which show , '#VOrable to a large attendance, Un 


she is human ; yet, at the same time, the two may | foreign delegates have been expected ; and some 
live together loyally, and be happy. And unless | Friends representing our Yearly ‘Meetings are in 
— is aware of having on hand an idol | Philadelphia ; among them, Barnabas C. Hobbs 
earer than God, I see no reason why he should | ; ; ‘ j 
not live in peace, even while aware that he is, of Western, and Daniel Hill of Indiana Yearly 
not finished (perfect.) We love God more than | Meeting. Eli Jones was one of the delegates ap- 
we are aware ; when He slays us we trust in Him, ; pointed by New England Yearly Meeting. 
when He strikes us we kiss His hand.” || The purpose of these “ International ” Conven- 
“Theophilus Green,” an early minister of the | tions we understand to be, to unite the efforts of 
Society of Friends, is one of those many worthies! all who are in favor of substituting peaceful arbi- 
brought before us in the Examiner by the graphic tration for war, in the settlement of differences be- 
pen of Frances Anne Budge. ‘tween nations. While, for this purpose, sympathy 
The “ Voice from Southampton in this number | and co-operation are desired on the part of those 
gives a lively and entertaining account of the re- ' whose views upon the exceptional permissibility 
cent meeting of the British Association at South. | of war are not the same as those of Friends, it is 


port, ' certainly appropriate for the latter, and other 
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is hhc cca inaienntcanianiicininnnninipiaipianiaiiamae ea 
Christians who believe in peace alone and always | patient, he lived for others, in the spirit of his 
as belonging to the Gospel dispensation, to take a Lord. May the Lord who comforts those who 
leading part in such labors and movements. It mourn his loss, raise up many to live and serve 
is hoped that the approaching Convention may as he did. 

be enabled to render important service to the| === . = 
cause of Peace. NOTICE. 


a ~<— aoe 








| A MEETING OF THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
IN SEVERAL of the Indian treaties the United OF FRIENDs, of Philadelphia and vicinity, will be 


States agreed to supply a teacher and school for oy at ae Cherry street, Philadelphia, Seventh. 
every thirty children who would be willing to at- | ay, Twelfth mo. ist, at 2.90 P. M. 


‘ | Programme—Report of Committee on Organi- 
tend. Some of these treaties have been in force | zation. Lesson on Inductive Teaching, by Ed- 


for ten or more years, and yet these schools have | ward Brooks, A. M. ; 
not been furnished, The U. S. Superintendent of | . All os in the subject of education are 
Indian Education estimates that our Government invited to attend. 


i 


t } a _) 
owes 68,000 Indians nearly $2,000,000 under these a 
treaties to fulfil its engagements for schools. Last BALTIMORE YEARLY MEBTING. 
Congress made a creditable advance on its pre- (Concluded from page 25r.) 

| 


decessors in appropriations for Indian education,| 7hird-day, Eleventh mo. 13th.—Prayer was 
but the present one should feel the force of public | offered, that as the meetings already held have 
opinion in favor of yet more adequate grants for been blest, and prayers for a blessing in previous 


: . j a : |sittings have been answered, so for this day’ 
their school and industrial training. A friend has & adie 


; |work a blessing was asked upon the considera. 
sent us “An Address to the Women’s National | tion of the state of the church. 


Indian Association, by Mrs. H. C. McCabe,”| Minutes were read for Rufus P. King and his 

which urges that this view be brought to the at- | Wife, of North Carolina, also for Bessie Dorland, 
C t g E = 

tention of the reading public, and to that of Con- | * ener BOs Sanaa 


F 3 John T. Dorland, Jr., visited the women’s meet- 
gress. The Executive branch of our Government |jng, -In accordance with a method adopted last 


is farin advance of Congress in intelligent and | year, the answers to all the Queries from each 
humane dealing with Indians, | subordinate meeting were read through consecu- 
\tively, thus bringing the state of each Quarterly 

Et | Meeting before the Yearly Meeting. These an- 

BESIDES the Haverfordian, now some years |swers were supplemented by members of the 
established, we have lately received numbers of ; Meetings or by those who had visited the ground, 
the Zarlhamite, also not a new enterprise, and | hen the — from Dunning’s Creek four- 
Ae ey ae | months’ meeting was read, it was brought up that 

the Wilmington Collegian, whose first issue dates this was the most outlying of the meetings estab- 
** September, 1883.” j\lished soon after the Hicksite separation, The 
Abstractly, the difficulties in the way of the best evidences of renewed life there were very gratify- 
kind of success with a college periodical appear ing. Two new meeting-houses have been built, 


se and after a long time of much discouragement 
to be great. Chief among these is the annual | there seems now much to encourage. 
change in classes; the most mature students| In Virginia, where the largest accessions of 


leaving with graduation. Moreover, the natural | new members have taken place, there was much 
. . *.° rratit b y 4 , 

desire for popularity promotes a disposition to- to cause gratitude. Although many had been 
il Shi 2 : brought in, some of whom were comparatively 

wards the lighter rather than the more serious ignorant of much of the doctrine held by Friends, 

, the walk of nearly all had been consistent, and 

to say, however, that the Haverfordian has lately of one hundred new members admitted during 

improved; the Zar/hamite contains much inter- | the past two ,years or so, but two had been cis- 


ie i owned, 
esting matter; and the Wilmington Collegian be- 


: There are still many “waste places” in Vit- 
gins with a good promise of usefulness to the in- | ginia, both in the neighborhood of Richmond and 
stitution which it represents. 


in lower Virginia, where there is ag reat openness 
ae for Friends to work. The hope was expressed that 
1 ; the Lord might send more laborers into this south 
IT IS WITH SORROW we record the decease of 


: land where there is such an open door. 
Henry T. Wood, of New Bedford, Mass., on the) In Baltimore Quarter there was also much to 


23rd ultimo, at the age of 63 years. He filled encourage. At Hopewell in Virginia, where the 
many important positionsin New England , Meeting seemed almost extinct, where sometimes 
Meetin it * - Clerk gland Yearly only two Friends had met at the time of Monthly 
kt aie acai matings and member of Meeting, in the past year a wonderful change had 
its Representative Meeting, its Committee on taken place, mainly due to the labors of the Pas- 
General Meetings, Foreign Missions, Indian Af. , toral Committee, which the blessing of the Lord 
fairs, &c. To the careful training given in the accompanied, Nearly all the members, and es 

. : pecially the younger ones, now take an active In- 
Society a generation ago he added a warm evan- 


cco : terest in the meeting, and the outlook is very 
gelicai experience. Gentle, loving, capable and cheering. 








kind of literary effort among students It is safe 
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The position of Baltimore particular meeting 
was dwelt upon. A meeting should everywhere 
hold out helping hands to those around it. Every- 
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nutes of the Representative Meeting, the report of 
the Indian Committee, of the Peace Association, 
and of the Baltimore Association to advise and 


hing that we as believers possess belongs to all | assist Friends in Southern States, were all read; 


helievers in Christ. It should be regarded as a 


the latter, referring especially to the completion 


privilege to belong to the church, and this privi-;of the Boarding School at New Garden, North 


lege should be offered to others. 
should exert his influence on those around him— 
especially is this true of the member of a meeting 
ina large city—and the responsibility laid upon 
tity meetings is very great—surrounded closely 
as they are by vice, wickedness, and all the accom- 
paniments of a dense population. 

The work of the church, in many of its branches, 
was compared to an orchard. There must be the 
gedling, the young plant, the small tree in the 


nursery ; then the grafting, the budding ; the set- | 


ting out; and the watchfulness over the growth, 
Informer times our church paid more attention 
tothe pruning and cutting out, until in some in- 
stances almost everything was cut away. While 
all these things are needful, let us look tothe nur 
sry in particular. 

At this point in the business Caroline E. Tal- 
bott and Julia Valentine paid a visit to the meet- 
ing. Afterwards the summary of the answers to 
the Queries was read, which drew out especially 
the importance of afree gospel ministry. Is this 
testimony maintained? Is this Query answered 
infull by words, Can itsbe ? While this question 
relates to the subject of a Zazd ministry, it also 
refers to a stated ministry. There should be in 
our meetings no basis of pre-arrangement. Unless 
the word has free course it cannot be fully glori- 


fed, In the church each member must have op- 
portunity to exercise his gift as directed by the 
Lord, if the whole body performs its functions, 
Let us go to our meetings not expecting to speak, 
nor yet expecting to keep silence, but to do as the 


Holy Spirit leads. Silence is a testimony against 
apaid and stated ministry, but not a testimony to 
atrue, free gospel ministry. If, then, we really have 
fath in God who only bestows gifts, we should 
fnd more of those possessing gifts in our midst, 
and by all exercising their gifts, sinners will be 


converted, the members edified, and the church | 


built up. Let us judge not by the eye or ear, but 
follow as the Lord directs. From the Lord only 


can the blessing come, and when discouraged let | 


us look to Him and do as David did, of whom it 
$ written, “‘ David encouraged himself in the 
Lord his God.” Let us then not be as the Laodi- 
cean church, 

Meetings for worship should be a greater power 


than they are, and they will be if it is truly realiz- | 


ed that where two or three are gathered together 
in His name there the Lord Jesus is in the midst. 
Christ is still the minister of ministers. As He 
fulfilled all the offices Himself when upon earth, 
sonow He teaches us that we may minister to 
tach other in that particular ministry which He 
calls for from each ‘If I your Lord and Master 
have washed your feet, so also ought you to wash 
one another’s feet.” 

Fourth-day, Eleventh mo, 1gth.—The meeting 
was held in joint session with women Friends. 
The London General Epistle was read and order- 
td to be reprinted for distribution. The Annual 
Report of the Miles White Beneficial Society was 
also read, showing an expenditure of about $2400 


for educational and charitable purposes and for | 


the dissemination of books and tracts, The min- 


The believer , Carolina, called forth much comment ; and a re- 


view of its work for the past eighteen years, ver- 
bally given, was listened to with great interest. 

Fifth-day, 15th—The Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight was large; a number of those who oc- 
casionally or frequently speak in meetings for 
worship having been invited to be present, 
| Deborah C. Thomas with much feeling return- 
jed the certificates given her last year to visit 
|Great Britain, Ireland and France. There was 
no other special business, but valuable counsel 
| was given to those who were either young in the 
| ministry, or who were not yet recorded. While 
ithe life should not be quenched, it was well to be 
| brief; to keep close to the subject ; to withhold if 
ithe time of the meeting was already taken up; to 
|exercise condescension to other ministers; to 
‘speak in the ability that God giveth. To avoid 

mannerisms in word, voice, tone or gesture; 
during the early years of ministry is the time to 
j avoid falling into bad habits of any kind, for 
‘afterwards it is exceedingly difficult to change. 
The growth and activity of the church largely 
depends upon the younger members ; they should 
not be silenced, but encouraged, and everything 
done to strengthen them. The meeting for 
worship was large. 1. P. Wooton, Caroline E, 
| Talbott, and others took part. 

| The last session of the Yearly Meeting 
|began at 3 P. M., and was chiefly taken up with 
the reading of the Epistles to other Yearly Meet- 
\ings, which seemed to be unusually good, and 
with the reports of committees. A brief statistical 
report showed that there had not been a single 
| resignation or disownment during the year, and 
\that the net increase in membership was about 
four and one-half per cent. It was concluded 
that next year the Yearly Meeting should begin 
‘on Sixth-day instead of Seventh-day. 

With a feeling that the Lord had greatly bless- 
‘ed the gathering this year, and also the year’s 
| work, the meeting adjourned. 

Devotional meetings were held twice a day 

during the Yearly Meeting, and the room was al- 
most always full. The prevailing feeling during 
these meetings was—the necessity of abiding in 
|the Vine—that apart from Christ we can do 
| nothing. 
On Second-day morning a large meeting was 
| held by the Home Mission and Bible-School Com- 
| mittee, at which Ruth S. Murray spoke on how 
| best to prepare a Bible lesson ; an interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 

Wm. F. Mitchell, now of Washington, D. C., 
| gave a very interesting address on city mission- 
| ary work, and especially on how to approach the 
| poor. 
| Third-day evening there was a meeting of the 
| Pastoral Committee, in which the needs of every 

meeting were presented and the state of the whole 

Yearly Meeting considered. During the session 
‘of the committee a devotional meeting was held 
in another room of the meeting-house. 

Fourth-day evening the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee held a meeting, which was largely attend- 
‘ed. Richard Allen, Mary Ann Allen, of Dublin ; 
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also Obadiah Chase, of New England, spoke on/| was seeking his life, but Jonathan could not be. 
the Syrian Missions, Anna B. Thomas spoke on| lieve it, and they arranged together that when 
the Mexican Mission, and there were also other| Saul should inquire the cause of David’s absence 
addresses, from the feast which the king held for his officers 
The suppers which were served in the basement | at the new moon, Jonathan should say that David 
of the meeting-house were a pleasant feature of | had asked permission to go to Bethlehem to a 
the week, affording as they did so much oppor-| sacrificial feast held by his family. They re. 
tunity for social conversation. newed their covenant of friendship, binding David 
To a visitor, the most striking points were, the| to extend kindness to Jonathan’s posterity as well 
unity of feeling ; the amount of Christian work|as to himself. At the feast Saul asked after 
done for so small a body; and the comparative ; David, and when the excuse was given, Saul up. 
youth of most of the workers, | braided Jonathan bitterly with his friendship for 
David, urging that the latter would supplant him 
as successor to the kingdom, and bade him fetch 
David that he might be put to death. 


——- - ee —- 


THE tNTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lesson x. Twelfth month 9, 1883.| | 37 pe ee Se *~ father, 
DAVID’S FRIEND, JONATHAN. bihane tava and said unto him, herefore shall he be slain: 


= xt o ea al what hath he done? With generous courage 
L _ ‘ iends must s imself | 5 “ is j 
fiendly ; and there is a friend at eed shee Waa peo —" love Jonathan pleaded for his inno. 
rother. Prov. xviii. 24. C . . : ¥ ; 
Saul failing to smite David during his mad-; 33. Hed Saul cast a fawelle at Sm Se 
3 : : | him. With blind rage, Saul cast a javelin, or 
ness, and seeing his favor with the people, hoped : oso : : 
‘ e ; ‘._ | more probably brandished it, either as if to strike 
to induce David so to expose himself to the Philis- Sie deals aay 
ses? ie | Jonathan for David’s sake, or to signify how he 
ines in battle that he should be slain. Hence he | . a : > ; 
. : aes -- | would wish to kill David. Whereby Fonathan 
proposed to David that if he would be valiant in| : ; ‘ 
: “Teas : ._ | knew that it was determined of his father to kill 
fighting the Philistines he would give him a David, The whole court witnessed this scene of 
daughter Merab to wife. David answered such | : : f 
. : | ungovernable rage, and saw the insult offered by 
high proposals with great tact and modesty, not! : 
fF. : ; J, | Saul to his noble and valiant son, to whom he 
declining the honor. But Saul offered him S| cealle owed bis Gres entdiiicheset as Wik 
great indignity, for when the time came Merab | *“*") . 
was given to another, Though his sense of honor| 34: 50 Fonathan arose from the table in fierce 
and self-respect must have been stung by such | @#ger and did eat no meat the second day of the 
an act, David was too wise and too good to allow | ”onth : for he was grieved for David. because 
himself by word or act to return Saul’s evil to- | 428 father had done him shame. Jonathan was 
wards him, as perhaps Saul hoped he might do, | justly very indignant at his father's ferocious in- 
so as to afford a cause against him. Then Saul, Sult to himself and evil intent to his friend, but’ 
learned that his daughter Michal loved David, | pated oe nr _—— ae “ ae ¥ 
and had a proposal made to David that if he; Gisrespectiul word in reply. betore, he had pu 
would give proof that he had slain 100 Philistines | the best cons:ruction on his father’s acts, as done 
he should have Michal as his wife. David ac-| 1" er now 7 = “— it was Se 
cepted the offer, and slew 200 of the Philistines, | PUTPOSe to destroy David. € was more move 
ae Saul gave him Michal to wife. All this/ for his friend than for himself, notwithstanding he 
conduct still raised David in public esteem, and learned that David was to supersede him as heir 
Saul, bitter with envy and jealousy, told his son | to the throne, 
Jonathan and all his servants of the court that he! 35. And it came to pass in the morning, that 
intended to kill David. Jonathan told David of | Fonathan went out into the field at the time ap- 
his father’s purpose, and bade him hide himself} Jointed with David, and a Little lad with por 
until he could plead for him with his father.| See verses 18—23. Jonathan and David ha 
David did so, and Jonathan told his father of agreed that after the feast Jonathan should come 
David's good deeds, of his fidelity, and that the! out into the field where David was hidden, and 
Lord had wrought a great deliverance for Israel | should shoot an arrow, as if in sport. If Saul felt 
by him; asking Saul why he would then sin| favorably to David, Jonathan was to say to the 
against the innocent without cause. With wonted | boy, who ran to bring back the arrow, “ Behold 
rashness Saul swore he would not touch David.! the arrows are on: this side of thee, take them.” 
For a time all was peace, but war with the Philis-, But if Saul spoke threateningly, Jonathan was to 
tines broke out, and David was again victorious. | say, “The arrows are beyond thee,” and David 
Mad with jealousy, the demoniac spirit came | was to flee. : , 
a rae mg eae ee 36. see he an a a -_ Ren, fae 
avid to the wall with a javelin. But David by, now the arrows which I shoot. A boy wou 
a dexterous movement avoided the shaft, and fled | less likely to be suspicious as to what was going 
to his own house. Saul sent men to watch his; on than a man. 
house and slay him as he came forth in the} 37. And when the lad was come to the place of 
morning. His wife, therefore, let David down the arrow which Fonathan had shot, Fonathan 
through a window, and he went to Samuel at cried after the lad, and said, Is not the arrow 
Ramah, and dwelt in the buildings there designed ; beyond thee? Probably Jonathan shot all three 
for the prophets. Thither Saul sent men to kill of the arrows, as agreed upon, before he sent the 
David, but they were seized by the power of the; lad after them, He cried loudly, so that David 
Spirit and prophesied. Saul then came himself, might hear, 
and prophesied in the same way, while David, 38. And Fonathan cried after the lad, Make 
fled from Ramah and went to the court to Jona-| speed, haste, stay not. This cry both made the 
than, David assured Jonathan that his father lad so intent on the arrows as not to discover 
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David, and also gave the latter warning that his 
je was in danger. And Fonathan's lad gathered 
up the arrows, and came to his master. 39. But 
the lad knew not anything: only Fonathan and 
David knew the matter. Happy ignorance of 
helad of the grief which wrung two noble hearts, 
andof the secret of David's presence so near the 
court. ; 
go. And Fonathan gave his artillery unto his 
nd, and said, Go, carry them to the city. He 
ave his bow, arrows and quiver to the lad, and 
gnt him away, that he might have one parting 
interview with David, whom he loved as his own 
soul, 

gi. And as soon as the lad was gone, David 
arose out of a place toward the south, Canon 
Cook thinks that “toward the south” is a mis- 
take, and that probably David's hiding place was 
either a rock cavern, or heap of ruins, 

And fell on his face to the ground, and bowed 
himself three times. David, though anointed 
king, did not forget the honor due to the king's 
son, for it is the custom of the East to bow three 
times on approaching the sovereign. See Gen. 
uxili, 2. And they kissed one another, and wept 
me with another, until David exceeded. Here 
were two men as brave as any that ever lived, yet 
wih emotions as tender and deep as those of 
women. They parted forever for aught they 
knew—David to leave wife and family, king and 
country, to be a fugitive, hunted as a partridge for 
his life, and separated from the tabernacle and 
people of God—Jonathan to see his friend but 
omce again, but to note the sad decline of his 
father in all moral and kingly greatness, and to 
die in the. disastrous battle which should end his 
father's dynasty in darkness and leave his people 
aprey to their cruel enemies. Great cause then 
for weeping, and greatest at the moment for 
David, whose emotions were most overpowering, 
and who now for the first time drank deeply of 
the bitter waters of adversity. 

42. And Fonathan said to David, Go in peace. 
No mere words of custom, But, go with my love 
and favor—go in the favor and protection of God ; 
go with unsullied honor to thy regal future. For- 
asmuch as we have sworn both of us in the name 
of the Lord, saying, The Lord be between me and 
thee, and between my seed and thy seed forever. 
Their bond was not one of human friendship only, 
but Jonathan felt that it was the sacred one of a 
common faith in and vital union with God. Their 
vath of plighted friendship was not the rash out- 
fow of a moment's feeling like Saul’s, but sure 
0 be sacredly kept, because made in deepest 
‘uth, They had drunk into one spirit, and their 
toble natures had been united in that tie which 
binds together saints. Whatever the future might 
bring, the Lord whom they both feared and loved 
vould prompt each to faithfulness. Whichever 
should die first the survivor would show kindness 
0 his family for their father’s sake. The Bible 
touches every phase of human life, and here it 
dignifies and sanctifies human friendship. 

And he arose and departed. To become a wan- 
derer and an exile, but to draw around him from | 
the first a small but increasing band of brave and 
ithful men ready to share his lot; and to be! 
vatched over, guided, trained, disciplined by God | 
br his future work for his people and for the 
church in'all ages. And Fonathan went into the | 
ily, Sad, heart-sore, but sustained by calm faith 





in the Lord and the assurance of the never-failing 
fidelity of his friend; he went to a life of faithful 
devotion to his father, upholding his kingdom by 
his wisdom and valor to the very end. Next to 
David’s—and even without the one terrible blot 
on David's character,—Jonathan is the noblest 
and best of the kingly line of Israel. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

1. True religion touches and ennobles every 
feature of human life. Let us not dwell only on 
the Bible teaching on faith, obedience, deliver- 
ance from sin, and like great themes, but also on 
all its teachings which go to make men noble and 
good, and life worthy and beautiful. 

2. True friendship will plead for a friend when 
he is condemned unheard. Verse 32. 

3. True friendship forgets self-interest and grows 
brighter when a friend is exposed to danger. 
Verse 33. 

4. True friendship is more wounded by unjust 
indignity put upon a friend than when put upon 
oneself. Verse 34. 

5. True friendship is quick to devise means to 
aid a friend. Verses 35-39. 

6. True friendship does not forget courtesy to a 
friend, while it unites in an affection which over- 
leaps differences of rank. Verse 41. 

7. Best friendship is based in a common faith in 
God, and is sustained and elevated by it. Verse 42. 

8. True friendship extends to the children of 
our friends. 

g. The Lord Jesus is a friend who sticketh closer 
than a brother, and we are His friends if our love 
is such that we cheerfully do His commandments. 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE 





Joun Henry DovuG ass, assisted by Esther B. 
Tuttle, has been holding a series of meetings at 
Cleveland, Ohio. They have felt that the Lord’s 
blessing attended their labors, and a number have 
professed conversion. The meeting at Cleve- 
land is a promising one, and there is a number of 
earnest, active, intelligent young people, among 
its members, dedicated to the Lord and His 
cause. 


Our venerable and beloved friend John Scott, 
formerly residing near Baltimore and for some 
years past at Oakland, California, has met with 
a severe loss in the decease of his wife, whose 
sincere, radiant and cheerful Christian character 
endeared her to all who knew her. The funeral 
took place Tenth mo, 26th, and was attended by 
our friends Joel and Hannah E, Bean, of San 
José, California, These Friends also attended the 
little meeting of Friends in San Francisco, and 
visited the few families of Friends resident in 
San Francisco and Oakland. 


FRANCES E, WILLARD’S annual address at the 
Tenth annual meeting of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, at Detroit, at the 
beginning of the present month, has been pub- 
lished. It is long, but full of enthusiasm, as 
well as of practical suggestions, In less than two 
months will be celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of the “Women's Crusade.” We may extract 
two characteristic sentences ; 
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* Dear Sisters, let us not speak harshly of those 
who have not seen so clearly as ourselves the 
heavenly vision, but to all aspersions and re- 
proaches because we will not worship at the 
shrine of High License, this deceitful Diana of an 
hour, let us make brave Luther’s answer: ‘Here 
I stand—I can do no other—God help me— 
Amen!” 

“In all this wondrous baitle let our motto be 
‘womaniiness first; afterward, what you will. 
Let us follow with unchanged devotion the gleam- 
ing Cross of Him who is ‘holiest among the 
mighty and mightiest among the holy,’ even that 
loving Christ whose gospel raises woman up, and 
with her lifts toward Heaven the world! ‘7he 
combat deepens—on, ye brave!’ The battle is 
not yours, but God's.” 


schools under care of Friends in North Carolina, 
on behalf of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Education, The following is an extract from his 
circular letter to the Monthly Meetings : 

“Tf we live zxdividually,and as a church, for 
the good we can do in the world, (and no one is 
worthy the name of Friend who does not) then 
there is, on this ground, a special call to Friends 
to see to it that the youth are liberally educated, 
as far as practicable in our own schools. 

“ The call to thishigh duty is the more appar- 
ent when we see the place which is opening up 
to us in the hearts of the people, and in the ex- 
tent to which all our members who have the pro- 
per qualifications are sought after for teachers. 

“Nowhere do the middle-aged and younger 
people among Friends owe to the public a great- 
er debt of love in the way of sowing broadcast 
the blessings of a Christian education than in 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting. In the day of 
your sore need the Friends of two continents 
came to the rescue. To-day you are, in the main, 
‘hriving and prosperous, but your own children 
and the people’s children are around you. ‘Free- 
ly ye have received, freely give.” 


JosEPpH Moore, LL.D., lately President of 
Earlham College, is now engaged in visiting the 





HEALTH. 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls attention to the danger 
connected with the habitual use of hydrate of 
chloral to promote sleep. Its effects are less 
agreeable, to most persons, than those of opium; 
but nevertheless great harm comes of the system 
acquiring a dependence upon it. Larger and 
larger doses are craved to produce the desired 
effect; and the brain, nerves and other — 
suffer greater and greater injury from it. Prob- 
ably the victims of: this abuse, who are thus un- 
fitted for any serious work, and whose lives are | 
shortened by it, are not few. When prescribed | 
by physicians, its use needs to be carefully guard. | 
ed, and limited strictly to times of its apparent 
necessity, 

DANGERS FROM WORKING WITH LEAD.—The 
English Mechanic contains an article by Dr. 
James Edmunds, on the dangers to plumbers | 
and painters from lead poisoning. We quote | 
some of his remarks: 

‘Some substances enter the system neither as 
vapors nor as fine powders diffused through the 
air, but simply through dirty and careless habits 
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i 
on the part of the sufferers. As painters, many 
men will work for years and never become in any 
way contaminated by the lead, unless they are 
much engaged in dry color grinding. Such mey 
will be found to be clean in person, to eat their 
food carefully, and generally to wear no mous 
tache or hair about the face. A painter canno 
help getting his fingers contaminated with parti. 
cles of lead paint. If at meal-times he handle 
his bread and other food with his fingers, some 
of the lead will find its way into his system, 
Therefore a painter, .etc., should never touch his 
food except with a clean knife and fork, and he 
should always carefully cleanse his lips and face 
before meals, The working clothes of a painter 
become contaminated with lead. Hence, a clean 
linen blouse should always be worn over his 
clothes while at work, or the clothes in which he 
goes home should be carefully changed before 
he sits down to meals, to rest, or recreation, 

“Careful washing also at the end of each day's 
work should be practised If particles of lead, 
etc., are allowed to become imbedded in the skin, 
and allowed to remain there, absorption through 
the skin itself may become a source of lead. 
poisoning. These considerations cover the whole 
subject of lead-poisoning, so far as it is the resul 
of working in noxious trades, Lead, however, 
often gets into the system as the result of water 
acting upon leaden cisterns, pipes, cooking vessels, 
etc. Such solution of lead in water and articles 
of food is vastly augmented by the presence of 
acids in the water—even of carbonic acid, and, 
in making soda-water, great care has to be exer- 
cised, or the leaden vessels become a source of poi- 
soning. Again, the joining together of lead by sol- 
der, its connection with copper wires, brass tapsetc., 
sets up a galvanic action, which makes the lead 
much more soluble. On examining old leaden 
cisterns which have been joined by solder or con- 
nected with copper, the, lead near will be found 
corroded away. Autogenous soldering, or burn- 
ing together of the joints, ought to supersede join- 
ing by soldering in all such cases ; and the possi- 
bility of galvanic action should be guarded agains 
by better forms of construction. 


-e- 


THE CHANGE OF STANDARD Time.—In accord- 
ance with the vote of the general time convention 
of railroads at Chicago, Sunday, November 18, 
has been selected for the date of changing the 
running time of the trunk lines and the Western 
railroads to the new standard. Professor Ed- 
ward C. Pickering, director of the Harvard 
College Observatory, has sent a note to the Bos 
ton fire commissioners, in which, after informing 
them of the action of the Chicago Convention, 
he says: “ Assurances have been given by the 
railroads leading out of Boston that they will 
adopt the system if the Boston time-ball shall be 
dropped by the Observatory at twelve o’clock 
(noon), according to the new standard, The 
general adoption of this standard time will bring 
the minute-hands of time-pieces all over the 
country into coincidence with each other, and 
with those of the chronometers used by naviga 
tors to indicate Greenwich time. This uniformity 
will be secured without producing a disagreemen! 
of much more than half an hour between the 
time in use at any place and its local time. 
observatory has been enabled by the letter from 
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you above mentioned to announce to the railway 
convention that all the public time in Boston 
yould conform to that of the railways, and thus 
o place the city of Boston and the observatory in 
the position of pioneers in the movement to 
gcure uniformity between public and railway 
time. As Sunday, November 18th, is the date 
which has been selected for the change of time by 
the trunk lines and the Western lines of railway, 
| take pleasure in informing you that on and 
after noon of that day the time signals used by 
the observatory will coincide with the minute and 
second of Greenwich mean time. The hour is to be 
15 minutes 44.5 seconds later than the correspond- 
ing hour of Boston mean time, and exactly five 
hours later than that of Greenwich. The same hour 
will be used in Canada, throughout the provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario, in New England, in the 
Middle States (except the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania), and in the Southern States of Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North and South Caroli- 
na.” In reply the board state that on the above 
date and thereafter the noon blow on the bells 
and gongs connected with the fire alarm office 
will be struck in conformity to the new time as 
furnished by the observatory, and also that the 
public clocks will be adjusted to correspond with 
the same.— Boston Advertiser. 
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From The [London] Christian, 
A REFORMATION HYMN. 


BY DR. HORATIUS- BONAR, 


For the Dayspring of the nations, 
Of the kingdoms wide and far ; 
For the rising over Europe 
Of the bright and morning star: 
For the blaze of heavenly sunshine, 
For the hues of glorious day, 
Coming up behind the shadows 
Of the ages long and grey: 
Blessed be God, our God, alone, 
Our God, the Everlasting One, 
Who spake the word and it was done! 


For the broken chains of Europe, 
For the prison-doors unbarred, 
For the freedom of her peoples, 
By the freedom-giving word : 
For the battle bravely foughten 
With the powers of hellish night, 
For the scattering of the darkness, 
For the victory of light : 
Blessed be God, our God, alone, 
Our God, the Everlasting One, 
Who spake the word and it was done! 


For the ended sleep of Europe, 
For the rousing of her sons, 
For the shivering of her idols, 
For the ruin of their thrones: 
For the shout of joyous wonder 
As she looks around and sees 
The fair flag of living freedom 
Floating far upon the breeze : 
Blessed be God, our God, alone, 
Our God, the Everlasting One, 
Who spake the word and it was done! 


REVIEW. 


For the rainbow-beaming promise 
Of our Europe’s better birth, 
For the thunder-song of gladness 
O’er a liberated earth ; 
For the Book of peace untolded, 
Lifted up, and set on high ; 
For the torch of truth re- lighted, 
Nevermore to dim or die: 
Blessed be God, our God, alone, 
Our God, the Everlasting One, 
Who spake the word and it was done 


For the franchise of the conscience, 

For the inner man unchained, 

For the intellect ennobled, 
And the soul’s high birthright gained 
For the keys of heaven recovered 
From the robber-hands of Rome, 
For the kindom’s open gateway, 

And the sinner’s welcome home: 
Blessed be God, our God, alone, 
Our God, the Everlasting One, 
Who spake the word and it was done 


For the flight of ancient spectres, 
That had shaded with their gloom, 
Both the castle and the cottage, 
Both the cradle and the tomb ; 
For the hope of holy triumphs, 
In the eras yet to be; 
For the pledge to captive millions, 
Of release and jubilee : 
Blessed be God, our God, alone, 
Our God, the Everlasting One, 
Who spake the word and it was done ! 


For the watchword of the prophets, 

That “the just shall live by faith,” 

For the Church’s ancient symbol, 

Of the life that comes thro’ death; 

For the standard of Apostles, 
Raised aloft and full unfurled, 
Glad deliverance proclaiming, 

To a crushed and trampled ‘world : 
Blessed be God, our God, alone, 
Our God, the Everlasting One, 
Who spake the word and it was done 


For the martyr's song of triumph, 
On the wheel, or scorching pyre, 
For his strength of meek endurance, 
On the rack, or torturing fire ; 
For the noble witness-bearing 
To the Christ the Lamb of God, 
To the one unchanging priesthood, 
To the one atoning blood: 
Blessed be God, our God, alone, 
Our God, the Everlasting One, 
Who spake the word and it was done ! 


For the brave protest of Europe, 
’"Gainst the iron rod of Rome, 
’Gainst the old Italian spoiler, 
’Gainst the wolf of Christendom : 
For our Europe's bold confession, 
Of the one true faith and Lord, 
For the Church’s bondage broken, 
And her ancient rights restored ; 
Blessed be God, our God, alone, 
Our God, the Everlasting One, 
Who spake the word and it was done! 
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For the everlasting Gospel, 
Which in splendor has gone forth, 
Like a torch upon the mountains, 
Of a re-illumined earth ; 
For the temple flung wide open, 
At whose gates the goodly train 
Of the nations had been knocking, 
But in vain, so long, in vain: 
Blessed be God, our God, alone, 
Our God, the Everlasting One, 
Who spake the word and it was done ! 


GERMANY.—The Prussian Diet was opened op 
the 21st. The speech from the throne stated tha 
the financial situation had improved, and the 
working of the railways by the State had resulted 
in the accumulation of a surplus. It announced 
the intended introduction of a bill taxing incomes 
derived from personal property, and of measures 
for the further purchase of railways by the State. 
The budget for 1884-85 has been framed to 
equalize receipts and expenditures, each bein 
estimated at 1,112,800,000 marks ($264.846,400). 
SPAIN.—The Crown Prince of Germany arrived 
at Madrid on the 23rd, having gone by rail to 
Genoa, and thence by sea to Valencia. 
Russ1a.—The Czar, in congratulating Gen, 
Milutin on the completion of 50 years’ service in 
the Russian army, said that Gen. M.'s labors in 
GREAT BRITAIN.—Charles William Siemens, a| perfecting military reforms allow the Gover. 
distinguished engineer and electrician, died on | ment to direct its chief attention to the peaceful 
the 2oth, aged 63 years. He was one of five | development of the rich resources of the country, 


brothers, all of whom were eminent in practical EeGypt.—A great disaster has befallen the army 
application of scientific knowledge. under Hicks Pasha, an English officer, which has 
James R. Lowell, U.S. Minister to Great Brit-| been operating in Soudan against El Mahdi, the 
ain, has been elected by the students Rector of “false prophet,” the leader who has been gather. 
the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, defeating ing to him the fanatical Mohammedang, in the 
Edward Gibson, Conservative, M. P. for Dublin | belief that he is destined to restore the Moslem 
University, by eighteen votes. He was supported | supremacy. News has been brought to Khartoum 
on purely literary grounds, while the support of | that a battle lasting from the 3rd to the sth inst, 
his opponent was essentially political. A protest | near E] Obeid, in Darfur, resulted in the almost 
against J. R. Lowell's election was offered, but/| complete destruction of the Egyptian army. It 
President Shairp refused to accept it, because it | numbered 10,500 men, with 60,000 camels, and 
was out of order. It was decided to leave the | many pack-horses and mules; while El Mahdi's 
matter to the University Court. force is estimated at 300,000. The Egyptian 
FRANCE.—In the discussion of the Budget in| troops had suffered greatly from, scarcity of water, 
the Chamber of Deputies, when the estimates| The Egyptian Government proposes to concen- 
for worship were considered, the Extreme Left | trate at Khartoum what troops remain at points 
(Radical) party attacked the attitude of the | in Soudan, and has ordered the evacuation of the 
clergy, demanded the separation of Church and/| posts on the Blue and the White Nile, Orders 
State, and asked for a reduction of the budget by | have been given by the British Government to 
6,000,000 francs. Prime Minister Ferry said he | postpone the evacuation of Cairo by British troops. 
hoped that the question of separation would! Cuina.—A Shanghai paper publishes an im- 
shortly be settled, but that meanwhile the terms] perial decree appointing a Generalissimo of the 
of the Concordat must be carried out. Amend-| Black Flags in Tonquin. 
ments were adopted striking out the vote for} The Chinese Government will supply funds and 
scholarships in seminaries, and reducing the salary | munitions of war to a force now being raised in 
of the Archbishop of Paris from 45,000 to 15,000] the province of Yunnan, which will be under com- 
francs, mand of the provincial government, and will go 
The Chinese Ambassador, the Marquis Tseng, | to the frontier to assist in repelling the French, 
was present at a reception given to the diplomatic | should they invade China; but must not enter 
body at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, on the Tonquin. 
zist, and afterward had a long conference with SouTH AMERICA.—Bolivia has decided to treat 
Prime Minister Ferry. The Zemfs says that he | for peace with Chili, and is about to send a com- 
has received ftom the Chinese Government a| mission to Santiago. 
reply to the last French communication on the 
Tonquin question, making fresh proposals, which | 
are not acceptable to France. It is reported that 
Marquis Tseng has notified Earl Granville, the 
British Foreign Secretary, that war between | 
France and China is certain to occur; and that he 
had previously informed the French Government 
that an attack on Bac-Ninh in Tonquin by the 
French, as threatened, would be considered 
a ground for war. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 26th inst. 






































DomeEstic.—-A curious legal complication 
arising from the change in the time standard is 
reported in Boston, A poor debtor was notified 
to appear for examination before the Commis 
sioner of Insolvency before a certain hour, He 
appeared 12 minutes before that time by the new 
standard, but the Commissioner ruled that it was 
after the hour, (according to the old standard, ) 
and that he was in default. The Commissioner 

was afterward cited before a Judge of the Supreme 
A dispatch from Hong Kong on the 24th,|Court,to show cause why a writ of prohsfition 
said that news had been received there of an|should not be issued to prevent his proofgding 
attack on the 17th, by 3000 Chinese troops, on | against the debtor. The Judge intimated jiat he 
Haid-Zuong, an unimportant place held by the} should decide in favor ot the debtor, bn would 
French, in the Red River Delta, southeast from Ha- | farther consider the question whether the new 
noi, the French headquarters in Tonquin, The | Standard, by its universal adoption, did ot in 
garrison supported by a gunboat, held out for) stantly become a usage or custom as r ach a 
seven hours, when the Chinese withdrew. hough it had been in force for years. 
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“MICROSCOPES! 


TELESCOPES, 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS,’ 
Aneroid Barometers, 
<=” SPECTROSCOPES, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS! 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Catalogues as follows sent on application: Part1 
Mathematical Instruments, 162 pp.; Part 2, Optical 
Instruments, 186 pp.; Part 3, Magic Lanterns, 112 
pp.; Part4, Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 
160 pp.; Part 5, Meteorological Instruments, 120 pp. 


QUEEN & CO., unui. 


WROUGHT IRON, BRICK SET, AND PORTABLE HEATERS 


WITH THE 


MERSHON Pat. SHAKING GRATE ATTACHED. 


This grate is first-class, reliable, durable, and | 
economical. Thousands are in use, and giving | 
entire satisfaction. For further information and 
testimonials address, 
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Mershon Patent Shaking Grate & Heater Works, | 
125 N. W. Cor. Twelfth & Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. | 


PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats. Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, n: 
England, France, Germany, etc. Hand Book abou 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience. 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20a year. 
Weekly. Splendid engravings and interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amere 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


PLAIN GOATS A. SPECIALTY 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 


119 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


RELIGIOUS ESSAYS 


Anew pamphlet by 


NEWTON A. TRUEBLOOD. 


Every family of Friends should have a 
a) ae 


* ce only 10 cents by mail, or $1.00 fora 
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WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


Cc ET Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
and 3000 Engravings. 
Standard in the Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
Always acceptable to Pastor, Parent, 
Teacher, Child or Friend; for Holiday, Birth- 
“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The latest edition, in the — of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
cabulary than are found in anyother Am. Dict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass 


a New Biographical Dictionary 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
day, Wedding, or any other occasion. 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
— 
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| Memories of Old Friends by Caroline Fox 


Memoir of Enoch Lewis, by Joseph J, Lewis 


aper... 
Memoir of Christine M. Also tn 
Offices of the Holy Spirit, by Dr. Dougan Clark 
Friends in the Seventeenth Century 
Memoir of J. J. Gurne 
Reminiscences of Levi Coffin 
Life of William Allen, by James Sherman 
Life of Stephen Grellet, by B. Seebohm 
Stephen Grellet, by W. Guest 
Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal.. 
Record of a Happy Life, by H. W. Smith. 
Judea in her Desolations 
Ritualism Dethroned, by W. B. Orvis, II. vols 
Longfellow’s Poems, Household Edition...... oogectec 
Whittier’s Poems, - = 
Home Life in Song............+ eacdlltdeccccaccqssapttee 
Songs of Three Centuries 
Thoughts on Habit and Discipline, by J. J. Gurney... 
Reminiscences, by J. J. Gurne: 
Treasured Gems, compiled by 
Christian’s Seeret of a Happy Life.............. mades 
Poems of Home Life.......... TENG. A hee b sseee 


FOR SALE BY 
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column line, nonpareil, of eight words, Each 
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THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE ACED. AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE CROWTH 
AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN 
CONTINUED FEVERS, AND ARELIABLE REMEDIAL ACENT IN ALL 
DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


HIS Justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in composition, principally the CLUTEN derived from 
the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a solid extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 
it has not only been highly recommended but certified to by a large number of Chemists and 

Physicians--representing a very high degree of medical science--as the Safest, Most Acceptable and 
Reliable Food for the Crowth and Protection of INFANTS and CHILDREN, and for MOTHERS lacking 
sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 

Uniike those preparations made from animal orvinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain 
and irritate the digestive organs, It embraces In its elementary composition=-That which makes strong 
Bone and Muscle. That which makes good Flesh and Biood. That which is easy of Digestion--never 
constipating. That which Is kind and friendly to the Brain, and that which acts as a preventive of those 
Intestinal Disorders incidental to childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conceive of anything In Food or 
Dessert more Creamy and Delicious, or more Nourishing and 
Strengthening as an aliment in Fevers, Pulmonary Complaints, 
Dyspepsia and Ceneral Debility, its Rare Medicinal Excellence In all Riad MUN, i i 
Intestinal Diseases, especially In Dysentery. Chronic Diarrhcea and PSE@e Ae Mat: a 
Cholera Infantum, has been Incontestably proven. — eT Ee 
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$5,049,700 
$2,428.100 


INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


d paid on the day it matured, 


Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 


All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. 


Total! amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 


Number of investors 
our representations have been 


RCE of NEW YORK. 
10 Years Business Report. 


The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 13, 8,148. 
; therefore, cut it out and send now for 


fulfilled to the letter. 


You may not see this advertisement again 


yearly Coupons payable at 


In these mortgages, 1200, each one can testify that all 


Capital, $750,000. 
LAWRENCH, KANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


All duly paid—no /oss or arrears. 


Amount of interest earned and paid by these matured mortgages in 
forms and testimonials and have them when needed. Address 


The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 


Interest Guaranteed. 


Payments of Interest Prompt as Covernment 
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